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must have inclined him from the beginning. From their stand-point 
not a few of his writings are composed, in which he attacks the Cath- 
olic Church as fiercely as he formerly had heathendom. According 
to Hieronymus he reached an extreme old age, and must have died 
towards the end of the first half of the third century. 

Ebert then gives a concise account of him as a writer, and character- 
izes him as one of the most genial, original, and productive of the 
Christian-Latin authors. Then follows an account of his philosophi- 
cal tendencies and doctrines, and an examination of his style and 
Latinity. It is customary to term the latter " African," and thus 
explain all that is exceptional and surprising. This is very incorrect ; 
Tertullian borrowed from the entire field of conversational Latin, and 
what are usually called Africanisms are almost all those peculiarities 
of the Roman conversational and familiar language which are pre- 
served in the Romance languages, which no one now thinks were de- 
veloped in Africa. 

Tertullian's writings are divided into three classes; those of an 
apologetic and polemical nature, didactic, and polemic-dogmatic writ- 
ings directed against the heretics, Jews, and, from his Montanis- 
tic stand-point, against the Catholic Church. These works are all 
carefully arranged and examined in turn, analyses are given, and ref- 
erences by book, chapter, and page to the most important passages. 
These resumes and analyses cannot be too highly praised ; they are 
models of condensation and completeness, and enable the general 
reader, as we have before remarked, to follow perfectly the author's 
line of argument. Such is an incomplete outline of Ebert's method. 
It must be borne in mind, of course, that his work is not a mere col- 
lection of separate articles, but a continuous and well-united historical 
survey of the literature of the period, and the circumstances, political 
and otherwise, by which it was controlled and modified. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the author's age and duties as a 
general writer and university professor will permit him to finish a 
work for which his varied attainments, and not least his great ability 
as a bibliographer, so admirably fit him. 



9. — - Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion of Nepal and 
Tibet, etc. By B. H. Hodgson, Esq., etc. London : Trubner & Co. 
1874. 

As regards communicating information to others, next best to 
knowing a thing is the not professing to know it ; for right there is 
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none to draw any positive inference from silence. Pretence of any 
kind is bad enough, too ; but, of all the kinds of it, pretence in print 
is the most pernicious. Bred of conceit, it propagates its image ; and 
an age of smattering and hazy writers is sure to beget a numerous 
progeny of smattering and hazy talkers. Ours is an age which teems 
with smatterers of both these descriptions. Sound scholarship it 
does not, indeed, want for ; but its unsound and superficial scholar- 
ship preponderates beyond all precedent. Moreover, there is a grow- 
ing fashion of handling all manner of subjects as if they were so many 
branches of mathematics. We find the merest whims and the most 
audacious generalizations propounded with an air and an attitude en- 
tirely misbecoming anything short of accredited omniscience. Nor 
are our contemporary dogmatists content with offering themselves as 
strict adherents to demonstrables and demonstration. To be infalli- 
bly in the right is by no means enough for them. All who differ 
from themselves are not only hopelessly astray, but deserve, they im- 
ply, to be held up, and accordingly are held up, as objects of scorn 
and contempt. Any one who is familiar with books and periodicals 
published, during the last twenty years, by the more recent Oxford 
graduates, will be able to recall abundant exemplifications of what is 
here indicated. However, though Oxford and our time supply such 
exemplifications more copiously than any other place and time, they 
are far from being monopolists of them. It may be suspected that 
modesty has nowhere and never manifested itself in any distressing 
superfluity. 

These reflections have been induced by the book now before us. A 
laborer who turns up an ancient inscription is not expected to unravel 
its meaning. " B. H. Hodgson, Esq.," is exactly in the position of 
such a laborer, when, not satisfied with doing his proper work, and 
receiving his reward, he insists on adding decipherment to delving. 
Every fresh chapter of his volume that we read shows us, more and 
more conclusively, that he is what the Germans call an autodidakt.. 
Whatever his natural aptitude may be, he gives no proof at all of 
having acquired that methodical and scientific culture without which 
it is worse than useless to deal with such matters as he weaves enig- 
mas about through hundreds of pages. It was a mistake in him to 
aspire to anything further than the praise which is justly his due, as 
a purveyor of raw material to the learned. If his ambition has pro- 
voked, by its failure, a derision which tends to involve his undeniable 
desert somewhat in eclipse, he has only himself to blame for so un- 
toward a result. But we must rehearse what he has done, and also 
what he has tried to do, but with disastrous miscarriage. 
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In the days of the East India Company, now extinct, the Governor- 
General of India had an agent, of his own appointing, stationed in 
Nepal. Mr. Hodgson filled the post for some years, but at last was 
summarily removed by Lord Ellenborough ; and one cannot marvel at 
his removal, if his diplomacy was no better than his philology. On 
his title-page, however, he denominates himself " late British Minister 
at the Court of Nepal," a magnifying of his office at which those who 
are acquainted with East Indian affairs must be moved to smile. 
While living in Nepal, Mr. Hodgson, mindful that Buddhism, which 
has long disappeared from Hindustan proper, still survived there to 
some extent, instituted inquiries after its literary monuments in their 
original language, Sanskrit. With the exception of the Lalitavistara 
and sundry unimportant fragments, possessed by Sir William Jones 
and others, it was thought that these monuments had perished irre- 
coverably. But Mr. Hodgson had the good fortune to ferret out and 
secure Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts to the number of several hun- 
dred. Copies of them were sent by him to France ; and thereupon 
he was elected Corresponding Member of the French Institute and 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. That these compliments were 
well merited is universally acknowledged. 

"I am not a Sanskrit scholar," Mr. Hodgson, in so many words, 
ingenuously informs us ; and yet he has undertaken a task which no 
one but a most profound Sanskritist could hope to accomplish. With 
the aid of a native of Nepal, he has attempted to give us, from San- 
skrit sources, an account of the Buddhist religion and philosophy. 
Now, the terminology of Hinduism is quite perplexing enough ; and, 
after all the study which Sanskritists have bestowed on it, the riddle 
is as yet only partly solved. But the Buddhists, in setting forth the 
very elements of their belief, employ scores of Sanskrit words in 
senses altogether peculiar; and what these senses are we, in many 
cases, discern, at present, but very dimly, and mainly through the 
researches of the lamented Burnouf. To Mr. Hodgson, however, all 
these things are trifles about which, between his own intuition and 
the aid of his pandit, no one need have any hesitation. On one occa- 
sion he is, indeed, "sensible" that he has vented "a sad jumble of 
cloudy metaphysics." Even so : but the fact does not in the least 
dishearten him ; and he drives on exactly as if all before him were as 
plain as noonday. With enviable self-complacency, and with pre- 
sumption perfectly astounding, he feels compelled, notwithstanding 
the insuperable disadvantages under which he is laboring, "to avow, 
in the face of the world, my conviction that, whatever the Chinese 
and Mongolian works on Buddhism, possessed by the French savans, 
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may contain, no intelligible views were thence derived of the general 
subject before my essays appeared, or could have been afterwards, but 
for the lights those essays afforded." Should anybody, nevertheless, 
succeed in finding better than bewildering rigmarole, and a perilously 
close approach to pure nonsense, in Mr. Hodgson's expositions, we 
must give him credit for a faculty of seeing through fog and mill- 
stones far surpassing such as we can lay claim to. 

With reference to Buddhism in India, Mr. Hodgson declares : 
" The decline of this creed in the plains we must date from C/ankara's 
era, but not its fall ; for it is now certain that the expulsion was not 
complete till the fourteenth or fifteenth century of our era." Of this 
last assertion no proof is advanced ; and we strongly suspect there is 
none to advance. The opinion that Buddhism survived till a com- 
paratively recent period in India, seems to be Mr. Hodgson's peculiar 
property. Further, far from dating the decline of Buddhism in India 
from the time of Qankara, we are to date it something like a thou- 
sand years earlier, that is to say, before the time of Christ. Again : 
" I could bring forward many other presumptions in favor of the no- 
tion that the Jainas are sectarian Bandohas." If they be so, it is a 
remarkable circumstance that, as far as is known, the Jainas nowhere 
own that their creed sprang from that of the Buddhists ; and no such 
relationship is even hinted at by Hindu controversialists, in their 
polemics against the two religions. Once more : " I incline to the 
opinion that Hindu may be older, in India, than Sanskrit." This is, 
for all the world, like antedating French to Latin ; and the merest 
tyro in Indian philology could here refute Mr. Hodgson. As well 
might one contend that Brahmanism originated from Buddhism, a 
position which we are surprised to find that our author does not ad- 
vocate. The preceding extracts might be supplemented by many 
similarly erroneous. 

As respects etymology, Mr. Hodgson is at his usual level, and is 
just what we look for in a person who lacks ordinary prudence, and is 
'.' not a Sanskrit scholar." Naipdla, he says, is the Sanskrit name of 
Nepal ; therein mistaking for Nepdla, its adjective ; as if one were to 
confound American and America; and he derives Naipdla from "ne, 
'the sender to Paradise,'" and "pdla, 'cherished,'" etc. There is 
no Sanskrit substantive ne ; and pdla means "cherisher." The 
origin of Nepdla is, as yet, unknown. Probably it is Sanskrit, just as 
Yavana, for " Ionian," is Sanskrit. Nirvritti, which he takes from 
vd, " to blow," he asserts to be the parent of nirvdna. Nirvritti he 
has mistaken for nirvriti ; and the latter is based on vri, whereas 
nirvdna is based on vd. Vandya, we read, " is derived from vandana." 
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If so, calculable grew out of calculation. But we have said enough on 
such points. In the article of English, we can hardly admire Mr. 
Hodgson's controversial, parallelic, posteally, priori;/, remanation, subap- 
pellate, etc. ; and it is no defence of his disseveration that the French 
once had dessevreison, an argument which we make him a present of. 
He uses unitize for unify ; and he stuns us with his " diagnostic 
pronomenalization " (sic), to mean Heaven knows what. 

There is a certain interest attached to Nepal and its people ; and 
it is for this reason, chiefly, that Mr. Hodgson's dissertations on them 
have claimed our notice. The unwary are to be warned from 
meddling with him : such is the sum of what we have to say. His 
rank as an authority is in the same category with Colonel Tod, 
Colonel Sykes, and other dwellers in the East, who have ventured on 
literary enterprises beside their bent and beyond their strength. 
We have to add, that his volume is wretchedly edited, we are not 
told by whom, and that, though it has notes by the author dated 
in 1873, it contains not a few contradictions which, if he half knew 
his own mind, would not have been allowed to appear. The " List 
of Additions and Corrections," which is disgracefully copious, requires 
as much emendation as the text itself, not to speak of its referring, 
again and again, to things as being in the book, though they are not 
there. Mr. Hodgson's editor promises " another volume or two," if 
this one shall meet with a favorable reception. He will certainly 
stop where he is, if well advised. 



10. — Social Science and National Economy. By Robert Ellis 
Thompson, M. A., Professor of Social Science in the University 
of Pennsylvania, pp.438. Philadelphia : Porter & Coates. 1875. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with the nomen- 
clature of the Philadelphia school of economists and their German 
coadjutors, it may be worth while to say, at the outset, that " Social 
Science and National Economy," on the present title-page, mean 
little more than the familiar term, "Political Economy." Our 
author does, indeed, carefully draw his distinction between social 
science, or " that branch of the science of man which treats of man 
as existing in society and in relation to his material wants and wel- 
fare," and national or political economy, or "the related art by 
which this science is carried into practice." There are, he tells us, 
certain natural laws, compliance with which leads to material well- 
being or wealth, while disobedience leads to poverty ; " to learn what 
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